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The Place of Science in a World View 
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Hie tradition of humanistic culture established in Europe during 

the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance was carried over well 
into the 19th century, although from the 16th century onward the 
natural sciences were developing as branches of learning and exercising 
a powerful influence on the thought and outlook of Western civilization. 
In spite of the revolutionary views of the physical universe sponsored 
by Copernicus and Kepler, Galileo and Newton, and the great but 
slower advances in biology during the same period, science found its 
way but slowly into the official curricula of schools and universities. 
The rapid rise of science depended on the somewhat sudden recognition 
of a relatively new approach to the problems of external nature. 
The growing success of the method of experiment, inductive generali- 
zation and hypothesis, even though only partially understood by 
Francis Bacon, the chief exponent of the new philosophy, so fired his 
imagination that he portrayed a future in which science would give 
man such control over Nature and her vast resources that a new golden 
age would inevitably be ushered in. Bacon’s vision came to be accepted 
as the goal and purpose of science: power over nature and consequent 
higher levels of life to be attained by humanity. It was not until the 
19th century that the application of science to industry began to show 
the enormous potentialities for increased wealth that lay within man’s 
grasp. Technology, the spectacular offspring of science, was hailed 
as a sort of scientific Messiah to lead men into a new Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. At the same time the gospel of progress based on a 
pseudo-philosophy of evolution seemed to be the necessary complement 
of the new instrument, and with it to provide a world view that 
satisfied man’s aspirations for moral improvement with a minimum of 


effort. In a minor degree, following on advances in chemistry and 


physiology, developments in medicine and surgery, with their promise 


of a healthier and longer life for all, added colour to the pleasing 
prospect. 

At the close of the 19th century it appeared as if theoretical science 
had few important problems to solve, and the political sphere, rotating 
on a fairly steady axis of international goodwill, had no qualms about 
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coming perturbations. Yet events of the first half of the 20th century 
have completely belied the anticipations of a dawning utopia. In the 
first place, the equanimity of science has been rudely disturbed, for its 
house has been shaken to its foundations by the impact of strange 
new facts and revolutionary conceptions. With amazing nimbleness and 
resource it is building a new house designed with much more imagina- 
tion and looking much less like a jail than the old one. In the second 
place the world of men has been ravaged by two great wars, split into 
ideological camps and blown about by tornadoes of political doctrine 
and fanaticism, so that men’s hearts are now failing them for fear and 
a night of despair seems to be coming down on the bright day of early 
promise 

It is not necessary for me to attempt a portrayal of the state of 
spiritual shock that has followed these disastrous upheavals in the 
political and international sphere. As might be expected, the causes of 
the calamities that have fallen on us have been sought frantically, and 
many a wiseacre has been ready, each with his own special divination, 
to reveal the source of catastrophe and to indicate the only course 
leading back to world sanity and salvation. Many serious-minded 
people offer the explanation that it is the inevitable result of our 
wickedness. We have turned from God and fallen into a worse moral 
decline than any of those which have characterized previous stages of 
human history. We have become worshippers of false gods, as did our 
fathers at times before us, one of our notable idolatries being that we 


have set up the great golden image of science and called on the nations 


to bow down before it. Like the gods of the older mythologies this one 
is a strange compound of good and evil. It is conceived as a monster 
commanding a queer attitude of mixed gratitude and fear in its 
human devotees: gratitude for benefits received but fear of an unknown 
and hideous cruelty that may suddenly crush us in its relentless grip. 
This myth of science, like other myths, contains an element of truth, 
but one that the myth-makers themselves scarcely realize. It is that 
man himself is the monster, and the image is an image of himself, 
now arrayed in the trappings of scientific discovery and invention, 
The obvious way out of the moral chaos, as suggested by certain 
theological and religious schools, is to turn from idolatry and moral 
licence, to seek reconciliation with the true God, and to surrender to His 
sovereignty. Man’s arrogance and self-exaltation have shown how 
basically weak he is and incapable of self-direction. It is urged that 
reason is a frail and unreliable instrument when man is confronted with 
the great issues of life and death. God alone in His eternal wisdom has 
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revealed the truth, and man must receive it humbly since he is a lost 
creature and can do nothing towards his own redemption. 
It is not my intention to discuss the psychology of myth or to show 


how the myth of science has grown up. Nor do | propose to enter into 


debate on the merits of the neo-Calvinism of Barth and others which 
has caused so much stir in theological circles. | think it is doubtful 
if such wholesale reversion to a non-reasoning acceptance of dogma 
can be made acceptable to the modern mind. Moreover the “flight from 
reason,’’ or what I would prefer to call the ‘reasoned attack on reason,”’ 
suggests too strongly the house divided against itself. At the same 
time it must be conceded that even if we reject the exhortation to 
return to acquiescence in doctrines that are largely outworn though 
presented in the fashionable garb of paradox, the emphasis on a 
reality other than ourselves with which we must reckon is a salutary 
reminder to self-centred man that he is but the creature and not the 
Creator. 

There can be no doubt that science has come to assume a dominant 
role in Western civilization, and despite the beneficent results of many 
discoveries and associated inventions, is widely blamed as the source 
of many evils, more especially the rise of materialism, both philosophi 
and practical, and the decline of belief in long-cherished human values. 
It may be well to look at the position occupied by science at the 
present time, to consider how and to what extent it has influenced our 
thoughts in various fields, and to suggest the place it should take in 
the formulation of a rational world view. To do this | think we should 
consider science under its two obvious aspects, viz., pure or theoretical 
science, and applied science. There is no real line of division between 
the two, although at times we might be excused for believing that there 
are two kinds of science having little or nothing to do with eack other. 
There is one science with, of course, many subdivisions, but it is 
nevertheless true that the effects of science on thought and life have 
followed the cleavage between pure and applied science and appear in 
two distinct ways. 

The application of the natural sciences, mainly physics and 
chemistry, to industry, with such fruitful results as became manifest 
in the 19th century, led to their being generally viewed as techniques 
of discovery and invention and essentially concerned with the manipu 
lation of the physical world for the enlargement of human wealth and 
power. When the sciences were given a respectable status in universities 
they were regarded by many as the natural enemy of the humanities 


which formed the basis of a liberal culture and measured life by a 
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different scale of values. The sciences were technical studies which 


had no part in the education of gentlemen, that is, of those whose 


business it would be to govern and control the affairs of nations or 
who were planning to enter the learned professions. Medicine, of course, 
was based on certain sciences, but here again the study of these was 
to give a technical equipment rather than to liberate the mind and 
enlarge the outlook, as a humanistic education was supposed to do. 

But it was not only the technical aspect of science that incited the 
hostility of the humanists. It was also the fact that the sciences were so 
impersonal and detached from the play of human aspiration and 
emotion. Science ministered to a scepticism in philosophy and religion. 
It was rather contemptuous of the things the humanist held most 
sacred. It led men away from sound culture and the highest human 
values towards an inhuman and materialistic view of things. The 
conflict between religion and science which raged so acutely in the 
second half of the 19th century was basically an expression of the 
deep-seated hostility that had smouldered for centuries between those 
who looked to the realm of values—-moral, «esthetic, and religious 
for the ultimate meaning of life, and the philosophers who sought in 
external nature the basis of reality. However the struggle may have 
first developed, it gradually appeared that the cultural value of pure 
science would have to be generally accepted and that there was 
nothing essentially incompatible between the humanities and the 
sciences. Science undoubtedly did much to dispel superstition and 
false belief about the processes of nature, but it was at one with the 
humanities in a search for truth, even if its view of the way and the 
goal was too narrow. It must be admitted that there were some 
grounds for the humanist charge that science was a threat to the due 
recognition of those values long cherished by poet, saint, and philo- 
sopher. The dogmatic finality of scientific pronouncements by some 
19th-century scientists was a good match for that of some of the 
utterances of their ecclesiastical opponents. The temper ol the 
controversy has changed somewhat since, though there are still 
grounds for disagreement, in spite of mutual concessions and increased 
tolerance. 

If we turn to the more recent progress of science it would appear 
that the specific conflict between religion and science has become 
largely academic. The attention of the world has become so focussed 
on the results of applied science that the fundamental theoretical 
aspect of scientific work and its implications are largely ignored. Men 
have become so preoccupied with the by -products of science that they 


are only dimly aware of science as a body of organized knowledge of 
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nature (including man himself) achieved by a certain method and 
discipline. That science has a value for its own sake as a construction 
of the human intellect and imagination, just as have art, music, 
literature, and philosophy, is understood only by a minority. In other 
words science demands recognition as a vital part of civilized culture, 
in the sense that it contributes to a broad general understanding of 
the world and is not merely a technique of invention for the production 
of goods and gadgets. The exaggerated importance attached to applied 
science has led men to measure civilization in terms of machines and 
appliances and has tended to make them separate religion, art, letters, 
and philosophy and the whole realm of spiritual values from what is 
deemed to be the more real world of technology, industry, and com- 
merce, with its scale of material values. Furthermore the achieve- 
ments of science in medicine with the consequent increased expectation 
of life, and the rapid elevation of the material standard of life by 
labour-saving devices and luxuries, have exalted science as a unique 
agency in man’s progress and a power to be deferred to. 

Today after more than a century of science in our educational 
institutions most people are still not aware of science as culture. It is 
to them a superior form of magic which produces many wonderful 
things including even dangerous and exciting tricks like the atom 
bomb. It is to many of our youth the ‘‘open sesame’”’ to remunerative 


jobs in many new professions and industries. It is the symbol of 


progress. It is the great enchanter that holds the world in thrall. We 


may well pause to ask what will happen if and when the spell is broken. 
It has already been broken for many who were once spell-bound; 
for others there was never a question of bewitchment because science 
was seen either in its true function and proportion, or as the subtle and 
even sinister adversary of the good life. 

It is far from my intention to depreciate science or the technologies 
that have grown out of it. The achievements of science cannot be 
discounted by any who are even slightly acquainted with the history 
of scientific thought. But a false emphasis can be and has been placed 
on applied science and a false value has been ascribed to pure science 
in the thinking of many of its devotees. Science cannot stand alone, 
nor can it, even in its widest ranges, supply an adequate basis for a 
general metaphysic of existence. While this is being increasingly 
understood by thoughtful scientists, in some scientific circles and in 
popular thought, especially among the younger generation, there is 
still the belief that science has all the answers or at least will eventually 
have them; that metaphysics and theology are elaborate nonsense; 
and that art, music, and letters are evanescent and more or iess 
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entertaining phenomena produced by peculiar minds which appear 
in every phase of human history but need not be taken seriously. 
This leads me to say something about the nature of science, and 
its relation to philosophy and other disciplines such as_ history, 
economics, and political science into which scientific methods have 
penetrated more and more in recent years, with the general broadening 
out of the whole concept of science. | know that to do so is to venture 
into highly controversial territory and almost to trespass on jealously 
guarded preserves but I speak as one interested in the unifying of 
knowledge and in fruitful co-operation between different departments. 
Scientific method is not a simple matter. Broadly it is characterized 


by the selection of facts or data, observational or experimental, leading 


to generalizations, and interpretation of these in terms of hypotheses 
which in turn are the basis of deductions, verifiable or otherwise, by 
further appeal to experimental or observational data. It has worked 
most completely and successfully in the study of the physical world 
where quantitative data lend themselves to mathematical treatment, 
and hypotheses are in general of a physico-mathematical type verifiable 
in terms of new quantitative data. In the biological field the method 
is not so rigidly applicable as in the physical sciences, while in 
psychology, sociology and anthropology, economics and_ history, 
where data are much more complex and generalization far more 
ditheult, interpretative hypotheses must necessarily be more specula- 
tive and less capable of direct verification by appeal to new observa 
tional data. In fact, it is commonly held that the term scientific cannot 
be applied to these latter studies at all. The elimination of the 
individual and personal factors in scientific work in order to achieve 
objectivity seems incompatible with, for example, the method of 
historical study where the historian must immerse himself sympa- 
thetically in his period and seek to interpret the play of human 
thought and emotion in order to reach the truth about the problem 
under consideration. However, | am of the opinion that the considera- 
tions | have noted do not render futile the extension of sciencific 
method to complex fields of human activity. Wherever organization 
of knowledge involves a survey of facts selected as relevant to a given 
problem, followed by generalization and critical interpretation, we 
have what can properly be called a science. The social sciences which 
have grown up so vigorously in the last half-century, and which some 
die-hard natural scientists refuse to recognize as sciences, are none the 
less proving their claim to the title. It may be that in the past they 
have been much hampered by @ priort metaphysical concepts which 


have led to deductions at variance with facts, but this was also true 
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of the natural sciences in the early stages of their development. I| 
the criterion of quantitative measurement and mathematical formu 
lation of laws is to be accepted as defining science then a good deal of 
biology must be ruled out of the field. If it is argued that these studies 
of human activity belong to philosophy rather than to science then it 
may be replied that a good deal of biology is philosophical too, and 
the question arises, Where shall the line be drawn between philosophy 
and science? 

Whenever the phenomena of life and mind come under investigation 
this problem has to be faced. The separation of the natural sciences 
from philosophy was inevitable with the growth of knowledge and 
increasing specialization, but it was unfortunate for both science and 
philosophy that the separation came to be regarded as fundamental 
rather than as a working convenience. With the progress of the special 
sciences leading to wider generalizations and the linking up of related 
fields through border-land regions, problems of a more philosophic 
type are encountered, and the scientist who pursues his studies into 
these regions will inevitably turn philosopher and join hands with the 
professional philosopher in a search for satisfactory solutions of 
ultimate problems. That the sciences and philosophy belong together 
by reason of origin and of the fact that they deal with the same world 
of human experience is stressed by Whitehead in his Adventures of Ideas 
“In one sense, Science and Philosophy are merely different aspects ot 
one great enterprise of the human mind. ... They are both concerned 
with the understanding of individual facts as illustrations of general 
principles. The principles are understood in the abstract, and the facts 
are understood in respect to their embodiment of the principles.””! 
And again with reference to the common origin of science and 
philosophy among the Greeks he speaks of the driving curiosity of the 
human spirit as ‘‘the craving of reason that the facts discriminated in 
experience be understood”; it is ‘‘the refusal to be satisfied with the 
bare welter of fact, or even with the bare habit of routine.’’* This 
search for principles, sometimes reached by philosophic intuition, 
sometimes by inductive generalization has been ‘‘the gadfly driving 


civilization from its ancient safeties.’’ The important point is that 


there is a common objective towards which science and philosophy 


move and that they can and should co-operate in their advance. 
Philosophic systems with their comprehensive aims may not be 
of immediate or direct importance for a particular science but they 
are the background of thought in given periods of human history and 


1A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (Cambridge, 1933), p. 179. 
2Tbhid., p. 180 
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the sciences must be seen as part of a much richer intellectual context. 
Philosophies may not provide generalities wide enough to make a 
complete metaphysical system but they offer “partial systems of 
limited generality.”’ It is the continual business of philosophy to 
discover these limitations and transcend them by wider generalities. 
The material of scientific systems calls for synthesis into more 
comprehensive schemes of metaphysical thought. But there is no 
finality. As Whitehead says again: ‘Systems, scientific and philosophic, 
come and go. Each method of limited understanding is at length 
exhausted. In its prime each system is a triumphant success: in its 
decay it is an obstructive nuisance. The transitions to new fruitfulness 
of understanding are achieved by recurrence to the utmost depths of 
intuition for the refreshment of imagination. In the end—though 
there is no end—what is being achieved is width of view, issuing in 
greater opportunities.’” 

In looking back over the more recent history of thought it is 
apparent that co-operation between science and philosophy has not 
been conspicuously successful. Between the two there has often been 
a great gulf fixed. There has been a good deal of mutual acrimonious 
criticism and too little readiness to help each other by the understand- 
ing and recognition of each other's material, both factual and concep- 
tual. Moreover, scientists and philosophers have been inclined to hold 
each other lightly and have often bragged about it. I believe that the 


scientist has been the greater sinner in this respect. In the glow of his 


astonishing achievements he has expressed contempt for the gropings 
of the philosopher for ultimate meanings. He has thought himself 
above metaphysics. But as J. H. Woodger remarks in his Biological 
Principles of the scientist who claims to be above metaphysics, 
“he is only a little above it, being up to his neck in it.” Again I am 
tempted to quote Whitehead who saw with unusual clarity the 
enormous importance of the metaphysical presuppositions and 
implications of scientific thought. “It follows that, in the absence of 
some understanding of the final nature of things. . . all science suffers 
from the vice that it may be combining various propositions which 
tacitly presuppose inconsistent backgrounds. No science can be more 
secure than the unconscious metaphysics which tacitly it presupposes. 
The individual thing [which has been one of the favourite abstractions 
of both common sense and science] is necessarily a modification of its 
environment, and cannot be understood in disjunction. All reasoning, 
apart from some metaphysical reference, is vicious.’’* This is a hard 

Tbid., pp. 203-4. 

'Thid., pp. 197-8 
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saying, especially to the scientific specialist, but the whole trend of the 
recent philosophy of science as well as of humanistic thought seems 
to substantiate it. 

This suggests at once the question of the categories employed in 
different fields of thought and the pseudo-problems that may arise 
because of the uncritical transference of concepts from one field to 
another. The question-begging analogy is well known to all who have 
any regard for logical stringency. Within the sphere of scientific 
methodology we have been long cursed with the light-hearted carrying 


over of mechanistic concepts, so potent in the physical sciences until 


rec ently, into biology, psychology, and the social sciences generally. 
It is not possible to discuss this situation here, but it gives point to the 
argument that critical philosophic judgment is needed in science 
to offset the naive tendency to juggle with unrelated categories. At the 
same time philosophy needs to be cognizant, for its own larger ends, of 
the new concepts that are burgeoning in various fields of science with 
such fruitful results. 

The conclusion to which at least some of these considerations point 
is that there is an urgent need for a new synthesis of knowledge, a 
weaving together of the main strands of thought that have been spun 
by busy workers in so many different intellectual mills. Integration 
within the sciences is proceeding well, but it is the wider integration 
of the many apparently unrelated disciplines that presents the urgent 
problem. The time is ripe for the undertaking, formidable as it may 
appear to be. And espe ially is it necessary that the results of scientific 
work shall have their place in proper perspective as an essential part 
of the great human tapestry. This constructive work must be done if 
civilization is to be saved frem relapse into a new barbarism. 

Speaking more especially of the place of science in a balanced view 
of the world, I do not suggest that we must all become specialists in 
either natural or social sciences, but I do believe that educated people 
must have an intelligent appreciation of the meaning of science and the 
importance of its conceptual schemes, in relation to other conceptual 
schemes, in the complex intellectual fabric of human life. We think too 
much in compartments and delight in our little isolated systems, the 
value and importance of which we habitually over-estimate. It is 
necessary to bring science into the family of the humanities and cease 
to regard it as an alien power within the gates threatening the existence 
of a civilized culture. It will become a threat if the untutored mind 
continues to see it only as a means to power and material wealth, and 
we shall inevitably decline into a technological barbarism that will 
spell starvation and death to the higher intellectual, moral, and 
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aesthetic values, for the realization of which prophets and poets have 
striven through the centuries. We must no longer think of the sciences 
versus the humanities, but of the humanities including the sciences, 
when we ponder on the philosophy of education. After all, what we are 
seeking is a balanced philosophy which will interpret human experience 
in the most complete and satisfying way. In the good society tiie aim 


of education should be the acquistion of a philosophic outlook, 


concrete, general, and critical. There should be understanding of the 
world of men and things, there should be moral and aesthetic insight, 
there should be idealism and a sense of the high value of life itself. 
We proclaim the importance of raising the standard of living through- 
out the world and we invoke the resources of practical science to this 
end. It is a worthy ideal, but is it not more important to look a little 
higher and, as one writer has put it, ‘“‘to raise the standard of sensibility, 
of artistic perception and capacity, of cultural inspiration, throughout 
the masses of the governed, starting at the top’’?®> This should be done 
while the other must not be left undone. 


John Harvey, The Plantagenets (London, 1948), p. 95. 
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Comic Myth in Shakespeare 


NORTHROP FRYE, F.R.S.C. 


HE Elizabethan age evolved two kinds of comedy, and the names 
of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare may be taken to typify each kind. 
Jonson's great comedies are comedies of manners: they are not exactly 
realistic plays, but they do maintain a kind of realistic illusion. No 
character or incident is introduced which permanently upsets that 
illusion, and unities of time and place are observed, not out of pedantry, 
but because they are essential to the unity of action. Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, never wrote a pure comedy of manners, and never 
failed to include something in his comedy which tends to dispel the 
realistic atmosphere. If there are no fairies or magica! forests and 
islands, there are plot-themes derived from myth, folklore, and 
romance. The strong element of folklore in the baiting of Falstaff 
seems to me to rule out even The Merry Wives, which would otherw&e 
be Shakespeare's closest approach to the Jonsonian formula. The 
unities of time and place largely disappear along with the unity of 
probability. They are observed in The Tempest, but The Winter's Tale, 
which belongs to the same late period, seems to make something of a 
point of defying them. 
Jonson, of course, had a theory of comedy that was closely related 
to the critical canons of his time. He was doing everything that a 
Renaissance critic would mean by following nature. In his preface to 
The Alchemist he congratulates himself on his superiority to certain 


other writers of comedy, who, unlike him, ‘‘run away from nature.’ 
In his introduction to Bartholomew Fair, he is a little more explicit about 
who some of these other writers are: ‘‘He is loath,’’ says Jonson, ‘‘to 
make nature afraid in his plays, like those that beget Tales, Tempests 
and such-like drolleries.’’ Shakespeare knew all about Jonson's theory, 
and one wonders whether there is something deliberate in Shakespeare's 
avoidance of Jonson's formulas, almost as though he had a counter 

theory of his own. 

At any rate, Jonson and Shakespeare have often been thought of as 
forming a kind of antithesis, and some of the fallacies from this over 
simplified view of them are still with us. The contrast between a 
ponderous learned Jonson and a quick but ignorant Shakespeare is a 
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myth based on an abortive seventeenth-century joke cycle, which 
comes to us through Fuller. There is better evidence that Jonson was a 
laborious writer and Shakespeare a fluent one, and it is clear that 
Jonson was more interested in the theory of criticism. On this basis 
many of us tend to think of Jonson and Shakespeare as respectively 
the sophisticated student of art and the inspired child of nature. True, 
as we have seen, Jonson was certain that he followed nature better 
than Shakespeare did. But since the rise of primitivism, the conception 
of ‘‘nature’’ has become less Aristotelian and more outdoorsy, and so 
Shakespeare's comedies, which lend themselves admirably to open-air 
performance, seem more natural than ever. With the triumph of the 
novel over the drama asa form of fiction, the criticism of drama became 
full of assumptions derived from the novel. Hence the frequent 
assertion that Jonson’s characters are “flat’’ and Shakespeare's 
“round’’—especially, of course, Falstaff. 

This is, of course, nonsense; but neither do | agree that the 
difference between the two kinds of comedy is simply a difference 
between two kinds of artists——in other words that the difference is not a 
problem. The reason why | think there is a problem is that Jonson 


seems to have been so utterly right, as far as the history of the stage 


is*concerned. All the important writers of English comedy since 


Jonson (except Barrie) have cultivated the comedy of manners with 
its realistic illusion and not Shakespeare’s romantic kind. Nearly all 
of them have been Irishmen, and one might expect them to have a fey 
and Celtic sympathy for fairyland; but from Congreve to O'Casey 
English comedy exhibits aremarkable dearth of leprechauns. Bernard 
Shaw remarked that the best way for a dramatist to get a reputation 
for daring originality is to stick as closely as possible to the method of 
Moliére, whose comedy is more conventionalized even than Jonson’s. 
\s for the unities of time and place, many of us are graduated from col- 
lege with a vague notion that they are useless and obsolete pedantries, 
and that Samuel Johnson or somebody proved it. Nevertheless the great 
majority of contemporary plays probably still observe them. 

The tradition of Shakespearean comedy is very different. Since the 
closing of the theatres in 1642, it has survived chiefly in opera. As 
long as we have Mozart or Verdi or Sullivan to listen to, we can 
tolerate identical twins and lost heirs and love potions and folk tales: 
we can even stand a fairy queen if she is under two hundred pounds. 
But the main tradition of Shakespearean fantasy seems to have 
drifted from the stage into lyric poetry, an oddly bookish fate for the 
warbler of native woodnotes. Whitman was perhaps not wholly right 


when he wrote that Shakespeare’s comedies ‘‘are altogether non- 
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acceptable to America and democracy.'’ Shaw was perhaps not wholly 
right when he suggested that many comedies of Shakespeare were 
pot-boilers, aptly described by such titles as As You Like Jt and 
Much Ado about Nothing, which could not hold the stage if Shakespeare 
were not a cultural vested interest. It was perhaps a wrong tendency 
to try to annex All's Well and Measure for Measure to the Jonsonian 
tradition by calling them ‘‘problem comedies,” thus suggesting that 
for once in his life Shakespeare managed to produce something almost 
on a level with the weakest period of Ibsen. But still, when we look for 
the most striking parallels to Twelfth Night or The Tempest, we think, 
not of any dramatist, but of Figaro and The Magic Flute. 

Jonson's comedy is one of the Renaissance developments of the 
Classical New Comedy that comes down from Plautus and Terence. 
The very slight modifications of this pattern in cinquecento Italian 
comedy need not be considered here. This form, though it is perhaps 
more of a formula, has been the ground plan of nearly all popular 
comedy down to our own time. Its most frequent theme is the 
approximation of a young man to a desirable young woman. The 
obstacles to this constitute the action of the comedy, and the over- 
coming of them the comic resolution. The obstacles are usually parental, 
and comedy often turns on a clash between a son's and a father’s will. 
Thus the comic dramatist as a rule writes for the younger men in his 
audience, and the older members of almost any society are apt to feel 
that comedy has something subversive about it. This is certainly one 
element in the frequent social persecution of drama: in all the diatribes 
against the Elizabethan stage, no charge is more frequent than the 


corrupting of youth. Antagonism to comic drama is not peculiar 


to Puritans or even Christians: Terence in pagan Rome met much the 
same kind of social opposition that Jonson did. There is one scene in 
Plautus where a son and father are making love to the same courtesan, 
and the son asks his father pointedly if he really does love mother. 
Mr. Gilbert Norwood’s book on Plautus speaks of this scene as a kind 
of ecstasy of bad taste, but one has to see it against the background of 
Roman family life to understand its importance as psychological 
release. Even in Shakespeare there are startling outbreaks of parallel 
ferocity. When Mr. Alfred Harbage speaks in his As They Liked It of 
the normal courtesy of Shakespeare's characters, the exceptions he 
finds to his rule are all concerned with the mockery of older men. 
In the movies, which provide the popular comedies of our own day, 
the triumph of youth is so relentless that the moviemakers are finding 
some difficulty in getting anyone over the age of seventeen into their 


audiences. 
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The opponent to the hero's wishes, when not the father, is generally 
someone who partakes of the father’s closer relation to established 
society: that is, he is a rival with less youth and more money. In 
Plautus and Terence he is usually either the pimp who owns the girl, 
or a wandering soldier with a supply of ready cash. The fury with which 
these characters are baited and exploded from the stage shows that 
they are father-surrogates, and even if they were not, they would still 
be usurpers, and their claims to possess the girl must be shown up as 
somehow fraudulent. They are, in short, impostors, and the extent 
to which they have real power implies a criticism of the society that 
allows them their power. In Plautus and Terence this criticism seldom 
goes further than the fact that brothels are immoral; but in Renais- 
sance dramatists, including Jonson, there is some sharp observation 
of the rising power of money and the sort of ruling class it is building 
up 

The action of comedy, therefore, consists normally in a clash of 
wills having for its aim the control of the comic society represented in 
the cast of characters. At first the characters who are thwarting the 
hero's triumph are in possession of social authority, and the audience 
realizes that this society is a Saturnalia or temporary inversion of the 
rightful society of the hero’s triumph and their desires. When the 
obstacles are surmounted and the blocking characters reconciled or 
forced to submit, a new society is born on the stage. Its appearance is 
usually symbolized by some kind of party: a wedding, a banquet, as in 
The Taming of the Shrew, or a dance. Yet this new birth is also a 
rebirth, the return of the old normal society that the audience is 
accustomed to, and which has been for a moment usurped. 

The defeated society, the group ol ridiculous figures W ho dominate 
the action for the greater part of the play, are not essentially immoral, 
scoundrelly, or even hypocritical. They may be, but when they are the 
play represents a triumph of virtue over vice, and such a triumph 
belongs, not properly to comedy, but to melodrama, which attains its 
happy ending with a self-righteous moral tone that comedy avoids. 
In comedy the defeated characters are primarily ridiculous, and we 


have to inquire what, in this connection, the essence of the ridiculous 


is. It seems to be, from the general experience of comedy, the being 
confined to a certain type of behaviour, conditioned to act a single part. 
Phis brings us abreast of Jonson's conception of character in comedy as 
consisting of “humours.” 

A humour, Jonson tells us, is a character so possessed by a certain 
type of behaviour that he can act in no other way. A sick man is not a 


humour, but a hypochondriac is, because, gua hypochondriac, he can 
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never admit to good health, and can never do anything inconsistent 
with being an invalid. All humours are possessed by what Pope calls a 
“ruling passion,’’ and they are the opposite of the normal or temperate 
people who have their humours under control, like the hero and the 
audience. Jonson’s theory applies to a great variety of characters; 
Moliére’s comedy is also a comedy of humours, but of a simpler type: 
he usually concentrates his actions on a single figure, a miser, a religious 
hypocrite, or a misanthrope, whose humour, or obsession, throws the 
whole society he controls into a perverted form. Jonson came nearest 
to this type of construction in The Silent Woman, where the whole 
action recedes from the humour of Morose, whose determination to 
eliminate noise from his life produces so uproariously garrulous a 
comic action. As we have said, humorousness, in Jonson's sense, 
represents not a moral but a social failure, and it often accompanies 
many virtues, as it does with Malvolio. But the judgment of comedy 
implies the supremacy of social over moral standards. Thus Moliére's 
misanthrope is obsessed by the virtue of sincerity, only to discover 
(at least the audience discovers) that his friend Philinte, who is ready 
to lie quite cheerfully to enable other people to preserve their self 
respect, is the more genuinely sincere of the two. 

The humour is uniform rather than consistent, and the appeal of 
humours is based on one of the essential principles of comic writing: 
that unincremental repetition is funny. In a tragedy everything turns 
on a final catastrophe, and all repetition in tragedy—Oedipus Rex is 
the famous example-—must lead emotionally and logically to that 
catastrophe. Laughter, however, is partly a reflex, and, like other 
reflexes, can be conditioned by a simple repeated pattern. In Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea a mother’s last son is drowned, and the result is a very 
beautiful and moving play. But if it had been a five-act tragedy 
plodding glumly through the whole seven drownings one alter another, 
the audience would have been helpless with laughter long before the 
end. The same principle may be observed in comic strips and radio 
programmes, which, as they deal with static characters and an 
interminable form, can do nothing but repeat. A humour is established 
as a miser or a glutton or a shrew, and after the point has been made 
every day for several months it begins to be amusing. The girth of 
Falstaff and the obsession of Don Quixote may be at the other end of 
art, but they are based on the same comic laws. Mr. E. M. Forster 
speaks with great disdain of Dickens’ Mrs. Micawber, who never 
says anything except that she will never desert her husband. We see 
here the contrast in taste between a minor comic writer too finicky for 


popular formulas, and a major one who exploits them ruthlessly. 
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There are certain stock types of comic humours, which persist with 
the most amazing tenacity all through the history of the stage. The 
earliest extant comedy, The Acharnians of Aristophanes, presents the 
swagyvering soldier or miles gloriosus, who is still going strong in Shaw’s 
Arms and the Man and Chaplin's Great Dictator. The hero of the same 
early play, who constructs the whole dramatic action himself, belongs 
to a type made famous by Prospero, but which turned up only the 
other day in the psychiatrist of Eliot’s Cocktail Party. The parasite 
who appears in O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock is another type 
practically unchanged in twenty-five centuries. 

As for the victorious society, the main figures are of course the 
technical hero and heroine, the nice young man and the nice young girl 
he finally gets. We find, from Plautus to the movies, that these central 
characters of comedy are seldom very interesting people. The voung 
men (adulescentes) in Plautus and Terence are all alike, and even 
Shakespeare’s heroes reflect a real technical difficulty, surmounted 
sometimes in a way that looks like a dodge. Thus the nice young men 
of Much Ado and All's Well, Claudio and Bertram, are dramatically 
interesting only because they are not very nice young men. In The 
Merry Wives the technical hero, a man named Fenton, has only a bit 
part, and this play has picked up a hint or two from Plautus’s Casina, 
where the hero and heroine are not even brought on the stage at all. 
Ben Jonson, of course, follows the same pattern. There is a nice young 
man in Volpone named Bonario, but he is a nuisance, and his type is 
eliminated from the later great comedies, to their advantage. It is the 
same in Moliére: everyone knows who Tartuffe and Harpagon are, 
but it is very hard to distinguish all the Valentins and Angéliques who 
wriggle out of their clutches. The hero’s character has the neutrality 
which enables him to represent a wish-fulfilment. That is, we have to 
believe him to be a more interesting and important person than he is 
represented. 

Whatever tragedy is, it has something to do with a vision of law, of 
what is and must be. It is parallel to the scientific vision, and it cannot 
be an accident that the two great developments of tragedy, in fifth- 
century Athens and seventeenth-century Europe, coincided with the 
two great revolutions in science. But when in a tragedy of Euripides 
the gods descend into the action and set things right, something 
fundamentally irrational has been brought into the vision of law, 
something which may lead even to the happy ending of comedy, as in 
Alcestis. Tragic endings impress us as true, and the suspense of tragedy 
is simply the waiting for an inevitable moment, like a predicted 


eclipse. But there is no such thing as inevitable comedy. Happy 
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endings do not impress us as true, but as desirable, and they are 
brought about by deliberate manipulation. The watcher of death has 
nothing to do but sit and watch: the watcher of birth is a member 
of a busy society. 

The comic ending is generally manipulated by a twist in the plot 
In Roman comedy the heroine, who is usually a slave or courtesan, 
turns out to be the daughter of somebody respectable, so that the hero 
can marry her without loss of face. This tvpe of ending is called a 
cognitio or recognition, in Greek anagnorisis, and is present whenever 
the final scene of a comedy turns on a lost heir found, the return of a 
rich forgotten relative, or a nurse with a retentive memory for 
birthmarks. There is a brilliant parody of a cognitio at the end of 
Major Barbara, where Undershaft is enabled to break the rule that he 
cannot appoint his son-in-law as successor by the fact that the 
son-in-law’s own father married his deceased wife’s sister in Australia, 
so that the son-in-law is his own first cousin as well as himself. It 
sounds complicated, but the plots of comedy often are compl ated 
because there is something inherently absurd about complications 
This is one reason for the convention of disguise. It should be noticed 
too that, as the main character interest in comedy is focussed on the 
defeated characters, comedy regularly illustrates a victory of arbitrary 
plot over consistency of character. 

The manipulation of plot does not always involve metamorphosis 
of character, but there is no violation of comic decorum when it does 
Irrational conversions, miraculous transformations, and providential 
assistance are inseparable from comedy. The conversion of Oliver in 
As You Like It, or of the agents of Don John in Much Ado, to say 
nothing of Katharina the shrew, strain our credulity even more than 
our heart-strings. further, whatever emerges is supposed to be there 
for good. If the boy gets the girl, they are going to live happily ever 
after: if the curmudgeon becomes lovable, we are given to understand 
that he will not relapse. It is perhaps not surprising that Bernard Shaw, 
who must now be called the greatest comic dramatist of the age just 
before ours, should be interested in such subjects as creative evolution, 
social revolution, the advent of the Superman, and whatever meta 
biology is. Civilizations which stress the desirable rather than the real, 
and the religious as opposed to the scientific perspective, think of 
drama almost entirely in terms of comedy. In the classical drama of 


India the tragic ending was regarded as bad taste, much as the 


manipulated endings of comedy are regarded as bad taste by novelists 


interested in scientific realism. 
One reason why there is such an emphasis on conversion is that the 
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natural tendency of comedy is to include as many characters as 
possible in the new society of its final scene. Comedy delivers us from 
humours, not from villains, and if we treat a humour too much like a 
villain, he becomes pathetic, and the audience’s sympathy switches 
over to him. Even Shylock, whose humour of carving up his debtors 
with a knife goes a little beyond the merely ridiculous, is pathetic, and 
nearly upsets the balance of tone. If his dramatic importance is ever so 
slightly exaggerated, as it generally is when the leading actor of the 
company takes the role, he does upset it, and the play becomes simply 
the tragedy of the Jew of Venice. The same thing is far more 
true of the character whose chief function has been to amuse the 
audience, especially the braggart. The original miles gloriosus in 
Plautus is a son of Jove and Venus who has killed an elephant with 
his fist and seven thousand men in one day’s fighting. In other words, 
he is trying to put on a good show: the exuberance of his boasting 
helps to put the play over. The convention says that the braggart 
must be exposed, ridiculed, swindled, and beaten. But why should a 
professional dramatist, of all people, want so to harry a character who 
is putting on a good show—-/is show at that? Comedy, unlike tragedy, 
seems to move logically up toward the final curtain call in which all 
the characters are equally applauded. The word ‘‘plaudite’’ at the end 
of a Roman comedy would seem out of place in a tragedy, even if the 
applause itself would not. Hence, when we find Falstaff invited to the 
final feast in The Merry Wives, Caliban reprieved, and Angelo and 
Parolles allowed to forget their disgrace, we are seeing a fundamental 
principle of comedy at work. 

If we look at tragedy, we can see that it has, so to speak, a positive 
and a negative pole. At one end is a feeling of acceptance and of the 
rightness of the tragedy; at the other is a feeling of the incongruity 
and wrongness of it. Combined, they make up the paradox of pity and 
terror which is tragedy. Desdemona arouses pity and lago terror, but 
the central tragic figure is Othello, and our feelings about him are 
mixed. The negative pole of tragedy, the sense of wrongness, we call 
irony, and the positive pole is best described as heroism, the fact that 
the hero is big enough to make tragedy appropriate to him. All 
tragedies contain irony; unheroic or social tragedy, as we get it in 
Chekhov or Thomas Hardy, is primarily ironic. Irony thus contributes 
to tragedy the theme of the frustration of heroic action. The propor- 
tion of heroism to irony in a tragedy may obviously vary a good deal, 
the general rule being that sophistication increases the irony. Euripides 
has clearly a higher proportion of irony than Aeschylus or Sophocles, 


and he expresses this interest by displacing the centre of dramatic 
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action from the tragic hero. Thus Medea is the tragedy of Jason, but 
the drama gains in ironic content by being focussed on the figure of 
Medea, the escaping avenger. In H/ippolytus the moral paradox in the 
tragic situation—the hybris of excessive virtue—achieves a similar 
displacement. 

It is clear that one step further would bring us to ironic comedy, 
the vision of human action as bound to a set pattern of repeating 
itself without getting anywhere. In other words, tragedy and comedy 
have, in irony, the same negative pole. In Shakespeare’s canon there 
is one completely ironic play, Troilus and Cressida, and taking it as our 
ironic norm, we can see how the tragedies recede from it on one side 
and the comedies on the other. /lamlet and Timon of Athens, 
especially the Jatter, are nearest it among the tragedies. //amlet, like 
Hippolytus, has a moral paradox at its heart, being an ironic treatment 
of a Senecan revenge play, and in 7imon the ironic feeling that the 
hero’s death has somehow failed to make a genuinely heroic point is 
very strong. Timon is oddly isolated from the final scene, dropping 
out of the action like Icarus in Breughel’s picture, while the community 
he rejected closes up over his head. The contrast with the more typical 
tragedies, where nobody is allowed to steal the show from the tragic 


hero, needs no labouring. Measure for Measure and All's Well occupy 


a similar place on the ironic side of comedy: the former is a play in 
which all the male characters are threatened with death and yet 
nobody gets hurt, which makes it a tragi-comedy in the Elizabethan 
sense. Now as tragedy recedes from irony it becomes more heroic, 
until we get pure hero-plays like Henry V which are no longer real 
tragedies. What is the corresponding positive pole of comedy? Comedy, 
said Renaissance critics, is imitatio vitae, speculum consuetudints, et 
imago veritatis. lrony in comedy is clearly speculum consuetudinis, the 
way of the world, cosi fan tutte. In what sense can comedy be imago 
veritatis as well, and what is its positive image of reality? 

Let us return to our point that comedy is normally an erotic 
intrigue blocked by some opposition and resolved by a twist in the plot 


4 


known as “‘discovery”’ or recognition. There are two ways of developing 
this pattern: one is to throw the weight of dramatic interest on the 
blocking figures, and the other is to throw it on the final discovery 
The former direction is that of Jonson, Moliére and their tradition: 
the latter is that of the romantic comedy of Shakespeare, with its 
folklore plots and fairy worlds, its coincidences and disguises, and its 
long final scenes of reconciliation, forgiveness, and wholesale marriage 
As the Jonsonian tradition is ironic in its emphasis, it is obviously in 
Shakespeare that we should look for the imago veritatis. 
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In Shakespeare, unlike Jonson, the comic contest is usually 
presented as a collision of two societies. What corresponds to Jonson's 
social order of the humours is in Shakespeare a world depicted as 
similar to our own, but subject to an obviously absurd law, the law of 
killing strangers in the Comedy of Errors, of compulsory marriage in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, the law that confirms Shylock’s bond, 
or the attempts of Angelo to legislate people into righteousness. 
Sometimes the absurd law takes the simpler form of a tyrant like the 
humorous Duke Frederick or the mad Leontes. This once established, 
the action normally moves into a strange and yet oddly familiar 
wonderland, the wood of Puck and Oberon, the forest of Arden, 
Portia’s house in Belmont, the pastoral retreat of Perdita, and from 
there the comic resolution is brought to birth. The bondage of humor- 
ous law is defeated by another kind of community, a world sufficiently 
strong to enter the so-called real world and impose its form on it. 
Outside the theatre, this second society is the simply unreal world of 
the dream in which desire is irresistible. It is only in comedy like 
Shakespeare's that we understand how it determines the form of our 
waking actions. The positive pole of comedy, then, seems to be a 
dream of an ideal society, not a formulated ideal, but a vision of what 
you will, the world as you like it. Just as comic irony is the social 


counterpart of tragic irony, so the “revel’’ of comedy is the social 
counterpart of heroism. 

The world of the absurd law is headed for tragedy, and in almost 
any comedy we may become aware of having been delivered from 
tragedy. Even in laughter itself the element of release from the 
horrible seems to be important. The tricky slave who carries out the 
comic resolution in Roman comedy is regularly threatened with the 
most appalling tortures if he should fail: we might refer this simply 
to the brutality of Roman life until we remember that boiling oil and 
burying alive turn upin The Mikado. The Cocktail Party and The Lady's 
Not for Burning are civilized and high-spirited comedies of the 
contemporary theatre, but the cross appears in the background of the 
one and the stake in the background of the other. Shylock’s knife 
and Angelo’s gallows appear in Shakespeare, but as Shakespeare goes 


on he tends to put the tragic symbol nearer to the beginning of the 


comedy. The late romances are comedies that contain tragedies 
instead of simply avoiding them. The Tempest is a comedy of intrigue 
turned inside out, as it were, in which all the materials both of comedy 
and of tragedy are brought together and allowed to find their own 
levels 
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People go to a theatre to be delighted and instructed, in that order, 
but the proportion may vary in different forms. In tragedy the 
instruction, the sense of being awakened to reality rather than 
pleasantly entertained, is at its strongest. It comes as something of a 
shock to realize that the blinding of Gloucester in Lear is still 
entertainment, the more so as the pleasure we get from it obviously 
has nothing to do with sadism. It was the great philosophical signifi- 
cance of tragedy, as a means of apprehending reality, that attracted 
Aristotle’s attention to it, and the influence of Aristotle has been 
reinforced by a critical snobbery that puts tragedy, along with epic, 
at the top of an imaginary aristocracy of forms because it deals with 
ruling-class figures. The prestige of tragedy helped the parallel 
tradition of Aristotelian realism in Jonsonian comedy. In this comedy 
one notes a recurrent tendency to harangue and even scold audiences, 
warn them against relapses of taste, and insist that if dramatists must 
please to live, audiences have some cultural obligations too. The 
arrogance of Jonson and Congreve, the ridicule of bourgeois sentiment 
in Goldsmith and Shaw, the crusade against patriotic stereotypes in 
Synge and O'Casey, belong to a consistent pattern. Moliére had to 
please his king, but was not temperamentally an exception. 

Shakespeare's comedy, which reaches its final form in the dramatic 
romance, is far more primitive and popular, and is of a type found all 
over the world. The conventions of romantic comedy are much the 
same whether we find them in Cymbeline or The Winter's Tale, in 
Fletcher or Lope de Vega, in the commedzia dell’ arte or the uninhibited 
plots of Italian opera, in Menander, in Kalidasa, in Chinese comedies 
of the Sung dynasty, in Japanese kabuki plays. If archaeologists ever 
discover a flourishing drama in Mayan or Minoan culture, it may not 
have plays like Lear or Oedipus, but it will assuredly have plays like 
Pericles. ‘The contemporary commercial movie is much closer to 
Shakespearean romance than to the comedy of manners, and the 
various disrespectful Hollywood synonyms for discovery, ‘‘gimmick,”’ 
‘weenie’ and the like, show clearly where its main interest lies. It 
looks as though the romance is actually the primitive and popular 
basis of dramatic etertainment, all other forms being specialized 
varieties of it. Even the operatic affinities of Shakespeare are not 


inconsistent with this suggestion: a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 


considered as a comic structure, is more primitive and popular than a 
play of Shaw. 

‘Primitive’? does not here mean chronologically early: the Old 
Comedy of Aristophanes, for all its horseplay and personal abuse and 
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echoes of ritual, is a far more sophisticated kind of drama than the 
comedy of Menander. On the other hand, “‘popular’’ does not here 
mean giving an audience of the Jower social ranks what it wants. 
Romantic comedy may be courtly, as in India, or bourgeois, as today, 
or classless, as it comes very near to being in Shakespeare. An audience's 
wants move horizontally in time: what it wants is a new variant of 
what pleased it before. The dramatist’s wants move vertically in 


depth: he wants to achieve a profounder and clearer statement of what 


he said before. If Shakespeare at the end of his career reached the 
primitive and popular bedrock of drama, he did so as a result of 
giving the drama what it wanted, of expressing the laws of dramatic 
construction with increasing force and intensity. Jonson established, 
by conscious effort and will, the tradition of modern comedy; 
Shakespeare achieved a far deeper affinity with dramatic tradition in 
the manner recommended by some Chinese philosophers, by not doing 


anything about it. 
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On Complexities in Simple Communities 


lr. F. McILWRAITH, F.R.S.C. 


I the last century when a scientific interest in non-European 


peoples began to develop, it was generally assumed that people who 
were considered “low” in the scale of civilization would naturally be 
equally low in all phases of life. It was in the last quarter of the last 
century that social philosophers spoke of planes of human development, 
from savagery to barbarism and onwards towards civilization. The 
highest level was always assumed to be that of the European com- 
mentator, a point of view that was not surprising 1f we think of the 
general attitude of Victorian England. 

It is recognized by anthropologists today that this simple sequence 
of stages is a hypothesis that is far too facile. Man has moved in 
various directions, sometimes upwards (if we can define that term) 
sometimes downwards (if we can define that term), and frequently 
there have been long periods of general stagnation when change has 
been relatively slow. Although I wish to emphasize this general point 
of view, the thesis which I wish to present is a much simpler and 
smaller part of this broad consideration. Briefly, it is that people 
whose general way of life is intensely simple frequently show a 
complexity in some aspects which may be of a more highly developed 
type than is found in civilizations which are generally thought of as 
more advanced. 

Let me illustrate this thesis with a number of specific illustrations. 

First, | would cite religion. Among the Pawnee Indians who 
formerly inhabited parts of the southern plains in the neighbourhood 
of Kansas and Oklahoma, we have an example of a people who lacked 
metal, who had no pottery, no system of writing, little practice of 
agriculture and who were, therefore, deficient in many of the aspects 
of life which are considered fundamental to an advanced civilization. 
Their theology is somewhat vague, but in the realm of religious 
ritualism they carry out (or did until recent years) at least one 
ceremony which in its wealth of rigorously enforced detail is definitely 
comparable to any religious ceremony of our own society, not 
excluding those that require the co-operation of hundreds of individ 
uals such as, for example, a coronation. The Pawnee ceremony to 


oo 
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which | refer, known as the Hako,! is a dramatized prayer for the 
continuity of life from generation to generation, a prayer for the grass, 
for plants of all kinds, for the water, for buffalo, and for man himself. 
Reduced to a bare skeleton, the ritual involves the transmission of a 
number of objects, painted with symbolic designs, from a group of 
individuals termed ‘‘the fathers,’’ to another group termed ‘‘the sons,” 
and the culminating feature is the painting by the sons of a small 
child with the symbols of life. The theme is itself romantic and indeed 
a thought-provoking one, but | mention it here because every step in 
the four-day-and-night ceremonial is rigorously prescribed by custom. 
It involves the movement of dozens of individuals in a precise fashion; 
it involves the singing of something like two hundred songs which are, 
or were in the old days, remembered from generation to generation. 
The mere description, as recorded by a white investigator, runs to 
some four hundred pages. And this is carried out in a community where 
there was no mechanism for recording words or instructions in writing. 

lo take an illustration from the realm of religious or philosophical 
belief, | would cite some of the concepts of the Polynesians of the 
South Pacific. They too are a people lacking metal or pottery or 
writing. In some of the islands it was held that life developed from 
lo,’ the nameless, the Self-Created. (1 must ask someone in philosophy 
how it is possible for the Polynesians to know the name of the 
Nameless.) Krom Io was born a series of eras or periods of time, 
seventeen in number, and each lasting from one thousand years 
upwards to infinity. (Here | must appeal to a mathematician to explain 
how long seventeen infinities piled one on top of another might be.) 
At any rate, these various eras, bearing such abstract titles as Space 
and Darkness, followed one another by what was virtually a biological 


process of procreation. From them came the high gods, then the lesser 


gods, and finally the ancestors of the Polynesian chiefs. Probably no 
people in the world can claim such an illustrious ancestry. And one 
must go to Greece or Scandinavia to find close parallels for the high 
gods of Polynesia: a god of the sea, a goddess of horticulture and a 
series of deities definitely comparable to those who dwelt on Mount 
Olympus. 

If | may take another illustration from the New World, it would 
be one of the rituals of the Aztecs of Mexico. Here at the time of the 


‘Alice Fletcher, The Hako: A Pawnee Ceremony, Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 22nd Annual Report, part 2 (Washington, 1904). 

*E. S. Craighill Handy, Polynesian Religion, Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
Bulletin 34 (Honolulu, 1927), pp. 9-25 
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Spanish conquest there flourished a way of life marked by priestly 
control and an orderliness and rigidity in the realm of religious 
behaviour. Few ceremonies can compare, dramatically, with the 
identification of a human being with a god, his reign as a deity for 
twelve months, and his final sacrifice.’ | am not discussing the morals 
or the ethics of religion. | merely give these three examples of religious 
complexity occurring in communities which in many respects can be 
regarded as simple or primitive. 

If we pass to the field of social institutions, we find among the 
Arunta of central Australia that it is customary for a man to marry 
his mother’s mother’s brother's daughter's daughter.‘ I have mentioned 
this fact to several generations of university students and have been 
met with a look of puzzled amazement. In our society few individuals 
even know of the existence of the mother’s mother’s brother's 
daughter’s daughter, but an Arunta child must learn the pedigree of 
his relatives for several generations, as well as his collateral relatives. 
An Arunta child would be amazed at the ability of our children to 
write, to read comic books, or to make weird noises with bubble-gum, 
but the Australian child has his own set of intensely complicated 
responsibilities. For the knowledge of one’s relatives is not a mere item 
of idle information; a boy must behave in a definite way towards a 
large number of these individuals, including the parents and grand- 


parents of the girls from among whom he is expected to choose a wife 


when he reaches adult age. 

The Murgin of northern Australia have carried out this practice 
to an even greater extent. Among them, relatives are divided into 
more than seventy different classes and a child must know to which of 
these classes every person belongs, and act in the proper way towards 
each one. Life is not simple even though the Australian native lacks 
clothing, or pottery, or metal, or the wheel. 

In a number of parts of Africa, kings of great divinity are found, or 
were until the spread of the white man in the last century. Among the 
Baganda the welfare of the community depended upon the health of 
the king and if His Majesty felt that he would be strengthened by the 
sacrifice of one of his peoples, a subject was immediately sacrificed. 

3A convenient summary of this ritual is given in Paul Radin, The Story of the 
American Indian (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927), pp. 94-6. 

‘The most complete description of Arunta social and religious life is to be found 
in Sir Baldwin Spencer, The Arunta (London: Macmillan & Co., 1927), vol. I. 
The data have been summarized in convenient form by G. P. Murdock, Our 
Primitive Contemporaries (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), chap. 2. 

8W. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilization (New York and London: Harper, 1937). 
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l'urthermore, he went to his death with apparent willingness and even 
enthusiasm.® 

In some parts of Africa this belief in the divinity of a king took a 
very curious slant. The welfare of the community depended upon the 
king's health;’? therefore a king must not sicken and, above all, he 
must not die. This contingency was avoided by the succession of a 
new king, but the danger to the community of the king sickening was 
lessened by a shortening of his reign. In some tribes, the king reigned 


for seven years; in others for five, and in one case for only two.’ 


Then he was killed in secret by his subservient priests and the continuity 


of the throne continued. ‘‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown’ 
was far more meaningful in parts of Africa than it ever was in Europe. 

There is not space to discuss the intricacies of social stratification, 
of systems of indirect descent, of secret and exclusive societies, or 
indeed of the role of the individual as priest or shaman. | will merely 
reiterate that we find extraordinary complexities in communities which 
lack many of those characteristics which we regard as necessary 
components of complexity. 

The white man, even today, is apt to think of the manufactures 
of natives as being of a simple nature. Actually, however, many of the 
things that are produced by hand in many parts of the world are both 
extremely complex and extremely beautiful, as well as made with skill 
and accuracy. It must be remembered, also, that the type of object to 
which | refer is often produced without metal tools and certainly 
without the advantage of precision tools, electric power, or microscopes. 
Personally, | have no ambition to hollow out a canoe from a Pacific 
Coast cedar and in this craft, made with stone tools, go paddling with 
my fellows on the open ocean. Yet, the natives of British Columbia and 
Washington® not only travelled fairly long distances up and down the 
coast in dug-out canoes, but also hunted whales from such canoes. 
| sometimes feel that if a person is looking for a sport of a highly 


®John Roscoe, The Baganda (London: Macmillan & Co., 1911), chap. 7, and 
especially p. 209 

‘This practice has been reported from many parts of north and west Africa. 
Consult, for example, C. G. Seligman, ‘The Cult of Nyakang and the Divine Kings 
of the Shilluk,’’ in Report of the Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories (1911), 
p. 222; or C. G. Seligman, Egypt and Negro Africa: A Study in Divine Kingship 
(London: George Routledge & Sons, 1934). 

‘Rupert East, Akuga's Story (Oxford, 1939), p. 370. 

'For a general description of whale hunting on the coast of Washington, consult 
Ruth Underhill, Indians of the Pacific Northwest (Education Division, United States 
Office of Indian Affairs, 1945), pp. 32-43. 
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developed type, | could recommend him to paddle a canoe out into 


the open Pacific and irritate a whale by throwing a harpoon into it. 


A number of the Pacific Coast Indian tribes regularly hunted whales 
in this fashion, with harpoons tipped with bone, shell or stone, and not 
only hunted them, but hunted them successfully and then towed them 
back twenty or thirty miles to shore. Even the dismembering of a 
whale with stone tools could not have been an easy task and yet it was 
regularly performed. Small wonder that the successful whaler was a 
person of prestige in the community; small wonder that his activities 
were hedged round with ritual and taboo. 

Across the Pacific in Polynesia the natives likewise used stone 
tools and with them made even finer canoes fitted with outriggers. 
In these canoes voyages were made from, for example,-Samoa_ to 
Hawaii. These voyages were not made regularly or frequently, but 
they were made. Furthermore, at the time of contact with Europeans, 
practically every island of the South Pacific had been reached by 
these Polynesians who lacked even such aids to navigation as a 
compass. In the far east of Polynesia there lies Easter Island, a tiny 
pin-point of land some six miles in length and no more than two miles 
wide. It is about four hundred miles from the nearest island group, 
and yet it had been reached, and reached again, by Polynesian mariners. 
It seems to me that to sail across the open Pacific for four hundred 
miles and hit a target six miles in length without the aid of a compass 
is a feat of very considerable complexity.'® In our society | have 
known individuals to set out by motor car on an expedition of four 
hundred miles and fail to reach their destination in spite of the aid of 
road maps, gas stations, and the helpful individual who assures you 
that ‘‘you can’t miss it.’’ Obviously, none of these aids were available 
in the open Pacific. 

I think, too, of the Eskimo inhabiting the shores of the Arctic 
from Bering Strait to Greenland, most of whom live north of the tree 
line. Wood is a valuable commodity; resilient wood is practically 
unknown since what wood had reached the Eskimo before the time 
of the white trader had drifted down the rivers from the interior far 
to the south. Yet, lacking resilient wood, the Eskimo made very 
effective bows. They were composite in construction, built up of 
pieces of bone lashed and rivetted together and given elasticity by the 
lashing on of strips of rawhide, which were tightly fastened when wet 
and which shrunk in the process of drying. If the bow was made too 


100n Polynesian voyages, consult Sir Peter H. Buck, Vikings of the Sunrise 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1938). 
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rigid, it would break when drawn; if the lashing and rivetting were too 
loose, it was ineffective." The manufacture of a bow was no mean 
achievement. This same specialization in the realm of manufacturing 
is shown in many aspects of Eskimo life. It may sound simple to build 
an igloo of blocks of snow; actually, the process is not as simple as it 
sounds, entailing the finding of the right type of snow and the building 
up of a dome of blocks each cut to fit at a slight angle to its neigh- 
bours.'* Consider the skill of the Eskimo in the manufacture of clothing, 
or of bags made of the feet of ducks, or of the composite seal harpoon 
with its ingenious detachable head.'® All these call for extreme skill, 
yet in the realms of social or economic life the Eskimo is an almost 
perfect pattern of sim plic ity. 

let me take one or two other illustrations of mechanical specializa- 
tion in a simple community. The operation of trephining is regarded 
as a very complicated one in our own society and is only carried out 
by a skilled surgeon with proper equipment. Yet, from ancient Peru 
have been found a considerable number of skulls of individuals who 
have been trephined a number of times. The growth of bone around the 
incision shows that the individual had lived. One case shows twelve 
incisions; eleven were successful, but there was no bone growth around 
the twelfth. We will never know if this unfortunate individual suffered 
from terrific headaches and the operation was performed to let 
something malicious out from inside his head, but at least it illustrates 
a considerable skill in surgery. 

In North Africa, trephining was carried out until recent years with 
iron tools by an individual whom one might describe as a close 
relative of the village blacksmith. But in the Solomon Islands, the 
same operation was performed occasionally during the last century 
with wooden and obsidian tools. The knife was usually of bamboo, but 
there was no metal whatever. Neither was there any anaesthetic nor 
anything but the most rudimentary means of keeping the wound 


approximately sterile. And yet patients frequently lived." 


''No written description of manufacturing is.as valuable as the examination of 
an actual bow. Superb specimens are displayed in the National Museum, Ottawa, 
and the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, and, indeed, in most good 
museums. 

Descriptions of igloo building are given in many ethnological accounts of the 
Eskimo. A useful bibliography is found in E. Weyer, The Eskimos (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1932). 

'8Specimens are on display in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
Toronto 

M4An excellent summary of trephining in different parts of the world, with a good 


bibliography, is given by Erwin H. Ackernecht, ‘Primitive. Surgery," American 
I & ’ K 
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As a less spectacular illustration, | mention the weaving of belts 
and other narrow bands by the Indians of northern Alberta and the 
Yukon. The loom is a tiny object of skin with sinew warp, while the 
thread that is woven into patterns that are intricate, beautiful, and 
symmetrical is made of porcupine or bird quills.” 

The last illustration I should like to give of mechanical proficiency 
is the fire-piston of the Malay Peninsula. It consists of a closed 
cylinder of bone or horn, a few inches in length and perhaps one 
quarter of an inch in diameter. Into this cylinder is inserted a piston, 
likewise of bone or horn. The piston has a hollow head containing 
tinder. When inserted with the right degree of force, the compression 
of air engenders sufficient heat to ignite the tinder. It sounds perfectly 
simple, but I respect the craftsmen who could make a piston and 
cylinder which would fit sufficiently tightly that the compressed air 
is not lost, and which yet moves so easily that it is possible to drive 
home the piston. Incidentally, this same device was developed in 
Europe in the nineteenth century for use in physics laboratories to 
illustrate the heating force of compressed air.'® 

There is comparable complexity in the field of language. Anyone 
who assumes that the languages of primitive peoples are deficient ia 
complex grammatical processes is deceiving himself. | do not intend 
to give specific illustrations of this point. Suffice it to say that the 
Bantu languages of Africa have a wealth of verbal modifications far 
larger in number than the modifications of Latin; or that in tones the 
languages of Liberia present a complexity utterly bewildering to a 
white man; or that the polysynthetic amalgamations of Eskimo or 
Iroquois are infinitely more complex than German.” 

Can any general principles be drawn from these various examples? 


As I said before, my point is a very simple one, and I repeat it. A 


group may be weak in regard to clothing or housing, but have a complex 


set of social institutions; another group may be lacking in what seem 
to us economic necessities, but have a marvellously rich language or 


intricate set of oral traditions. I do not claim that these features can, 


Anthropologist, XLIX (1947), pp. 32-4. Another study has been made by D. J. 
Wolfel, ‘Die Trepanation,’’ Anthropos, XX (1925), 1-50. 
bOne of the finest examples I have ever seen of such quill weaving is in the Royal 


Ontario Museum of Archaeology, from one of the ‘culturally backward” tribes of the 
Mackenzie River valley 

The most convenient description is by Henry Balfour, ‘‘The Fire-Piston,"’ 
in Anthropological Papers Presented to E. B. Tylor (London, 1907). 

VE. Sapir gives a number of examples of the varieties of intricacies among 
primitive languages in Language (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921), par- 


ticularly chaps. 4 and 6. 
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or should be, evaluated in terms of higher or lower; I feel that these 
terms are of little value in comparing the diverse cultures of mankind. 
I do urge, however, that simplicity does not run through all aspects 
of life of any one group. 

If we look at ourselves from this point of view, perhaps we find the 
same situation. We are apt to speak of our complex civilization, but 
are we not really thinking of the complexity of our mechanical and 
industrial life? The atomic bomb or television are marvels of mechani- 
cal development—whether for good or ill I do not know. But at the 
same time our social structure would seem to an Australian native 
formless and lacking in precision. We have no rigid code of behaviour 
towards our relatives; we have no strict pattern in regard to such basic 
concerns as the choice of husband or wife, a matter which we leave 
to the discretion of the individuals involved. An Australian native 
would smile at our lack of orderliness in such matters. Nor are we 


precise in regard to our government, complex though it is. We have, 


to a varying extent, the suffrage, but we do not all exercise it, nor 
do we have as much knowledge of the capacity of our legislators as a 
native of Rhodesia shows in the selection of his village chief. 
Complexity combined with simplicity appears to be characteristi: 
of all mankind, but it is only when we see the phenomenon in the 


life of other peoples that we grasp its importance. 
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Some Permanent Contributions of Medieval Philosophy 
to the Notion of Man 
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I 
Ni JR many centuries before the fateful 13th, Christian thinkers had 


lived as devout pilgrims within their faith. From St. Augustine 
to St. Anselm, from St. Gregory the Great to Richard of St. Victor 
and to St. Bonaventure, the man who emerges from the pages of the 
classical writings of the early Middle Ages is a veritable Jacob, 
dreaming of a heaven of spiritual contemplation while meantime 
wedded to a strenuous and laborious life on earth devoted to the 
cultivation of virtue. Love and virtue, self-knowledge and heaven, 
these are the world of the Christian Jacob, whether he be an Anselm 
at Bec, a Bernard at Clairvaux, a William at Saint-Thierry or a 
Richard at St. Victor; and outside this world there is only worldliness. 

Between the Christian man and his dream of heaven, Aristotle 
interposed, early in the 13th century, his own mighty vision of nature 
and of the world. What a bulky shadow this Aristotelian vision cast 
over the early medieval inner world of spiritual meditation! For 
Aristotle’s world was substantial and indestructible, it was endless in 
the eternal rounds and sequences of its movement, it was dynamic but 
self-enclosed in its striving and in its finality, approaching and also 
losing a piecemeal heaven in the imitation of God. What was the 
Christian Jacob to do in such a world? With innocence and fascination, 
he read the writings of Aristotle and his followers. It is almost 
impossible for us, at this distance, to imagine the excitement and the 
turmoil that such a reading produced. 

In a world in which everything came from the Father of Lights, 
Aristotle seemed to be saying that everything comes from nature and 
by nature. Where Jacob had prayed that God would give him virtue, 
Aristotle taught him that virtue is acquired naturally by discipline. 
Where, as a son of God, he meditated on the awfulness of sin, Aristotle 


taught him that moral offences were failures in rational marksmanship. 


Where the providence of God had been his home, Aristotle taught him 
that God neither knew ner loved the world, for the world existed by the 
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necessity of its own nature and not by creation. Where his whole life 
had centred on the promise of heaven, Aristotle taught him that the 
destiny of man was, not God Himself, but his own human imitation 
of God, riveted and accomplished within the bounds of the world of 
change and time. 

What is immediately important in the Aristotelian challenge is not 
the Christian reaction to the errors inherent in the naturalism of 


Aristotle. During the crucial decades from Pope Gregory IX to Pope 


Urban IV, the position of the Church on Aristotle and his works was 
one of constructive examination and prudent reception.’ But, even so, 
it remained to be seen whether the Christian supernaturalism of the 
early Middle Ages could meet and assimilate the naturalism of the 
ancient world. Here was a moment of decision for Christianity, testing 
nothing less than the principle that grace does not destroy nature but 
perfects it. When they read Aristotle, the theologians of the 13th 
century had to ask themselves: what was the human nature that grace 
had come to save, how was it constituted, and how was it at home 
within the order of salvation? 

As St. Augustine had seen him, man was a God-centred being. 
St. Augustine had even said that man possessed an intellect so that he 
might seek God.? On the other hand, the Aristotelian man, such as we 
see him in the Nicomachean Ethics, was man-centred. He imitated God, 
but he stayed within the limits of his nature. The Aristotelian man, 
therefore, sought God by seeking himself, whereas the Augustinian 
man had sought himself by seeking God. Here was, if not an impasse, 
certainly a challenge, demanding neither an easy allegiance to St. 
Augustine nor an easy repudiation of Aristotle. 

In this moment of stress, and out of its turmoil, was born the 
Thomistic doctrine of man. It is of this doctrine that | wish to speak 
on the present occasion. It is a doctrine which, if | have understood it 
correctly, brings to fulfilment the most basic aims of Christian super- 
naturalism in the presence of the Aristotelian view of man and the 
world. It is also a doctrine which, however new and misunderstood in 
its own age, yet united St. Thomas to tke religious thought of St. 
Augustine in a way that is at once unique and revolutionary. When, 
through St. Thémas, St. Augustine began to speak the language of 


‘Cf. M. Grabmann, J Papi del Duecento el’ Aristotelismo, vols. I-II (Miscellanea 
Historiae Pontificiae, V,7 and XI, 20; Romae: Typis Pontificiae Universitatis Gregor- 
ianae, 1941 and 1946). 

In the case of St. Thomas’ writings, I shall use S.C.G. for Summa Contra Gentiles 
and §.7. for Summa Theologica 

*St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XV, 2, 2; Pat. Lat., vol. 42, col. 1058. 
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Aristotle, he began to say things which the son of Monica had never 
known. 

To St. Augustine, the world of matter and time was infected with 
death and dispersion and temporality. Now St. Thomas, too, was 
aware of the fugitiveness of time and its instability; but from Aristotle 
he had learned that matter and change were, not a region of imperma- 
nent transitoriness, forever becoming and forever dying, but the road 
of imperfect beings to their perfection.* With St. Augustine, the world 
of matter and of time is there to be surpassed; with St., Thomas, it is 
there as an essential vehicle of man’s destiny in eternity. With St. 
Thomas, we begin to see how the world of time, of human civilization 
and culture, of human science in all its aspects, is incorporated within 
the eternal destiny of man and the universe. Partly because of his own 
early life and partly because of the deeply Platonic lessons that he 
accepted when he read Plotinus in Milan, St. Augustine always fled 
from matter to mind, and from time to eternity; and the Incarnation 
meant to him the salvation of man from time.‘ With St. Thomas, in 
returning to God, man was not fleeing either from matter or from 
time, and the Incarnation, as the work of the redemption and salvation 
of man, also included within itself the goal of the travail of nature and 
the substance of the striving of man after beatitude.® Aristotelian 
naturalism, in other words, enabled St. Thomas to invest the world 
of time, and therefore man’s life in the world of time, with an inner 
intelligibility and finality that had been unknown to St. Augustine 

Considered historically, therefore, the genius of St. Thomas lies 
precisely in this, that he was abie, while endowing the world of 
creatures with a reality that St. Augustine had not known, to remain 
faithful to the permanent ambitions of Augustinian thought. In this 
achievement, St. Thomas produced a synthesis of Christianity and 


Greek philosophy which remains, on both religious and philosophical 


grounds, an enduring monument of European thought. Perhaps the 
most distinctive piece in this monument is the notion of man. 


[I 


Through St. Augustine, thé legacy of Plato and Plotinus had 
become an essential part of the Christian rotion of man as a spiritual 


On the Platonic theme of the ‘‘region of unlikeness,”’ cf. E. Gilson, ‘‘ Regio 
Dissimilitudinis de Platon a saint Bernard,’’ Medieval Studies, 1X (1947), 108-30 
For St. Thomas, cf., among many texts, S.C.G., III, 2, 3, 16, 20. 

‘Cf, E. Gilson, Philosophie et Incarnation selon saint Augustin, Conférence 
Albert le Grand 1947 (Montreal: Institut d'Etudes Médiévales, 1947) 

‘The classic Thomistic text on beatitude and the Incarnation is S8.C.G., IV, 54 


’ 
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wayfarer seeking to grow in the memory of God in order to complete 


himself. St. Augustine prayed: “Let me remember You, let me 
understand You, let me love You. Give increase to these things in me, 
until You have remade me whole.’’® With St. Thomas, reason and 
nature awoke not only to God, as with St. Augustine, but also to 
themselves. 

Centuries before Kierkegaard, St. Augustine had been aware that 
man is not man unless he comes to stand in the presence of God.? 
This St. Thomas inherited and accepted. But he also was aware of 
something else. Man must build his presence before God. Indeed, and 
here the Aristotelian moment in St. Thomas’ thought came to the 
surface, man has a nature whose deepest significance is that his very 
being is itself in the making while he is achieving his destiny. 

This making of man in history, within the world of his return to 
God, is the Thomistic addition to his predecessors. It is a revolutionary 
addition, which yet enabled Augustiniinism to verify itself in a new 
way. When St. Thomas accepted the Aristotelian physics, he could say, 
as Platonism had prevented St. Augustine from saying, that move- 
ment and change are not merely imperfection but, even more, 
perfectability. With St. Thomas, the world is no longer the shadow of 
eternity, nor a cave from which to escape; it is for man an enduring 
moment in his self-completion as a man. 

There are three aspects to consider in the remarkable man of St. 
Thomas. 

1. He embodies the central ideal of the moral and _ religious 
psychology of St. Augustine: man is mind and spirit in search of God. 

2. Yet he also knows from the Aristotelian metaphysics the 
meaning of his substantial unity as a composite of soul and body. Now 
this much in St. Thomas is tradition, not to say a conflict of traditions; 
at least, the contemporaries of St. Thomas looked upon the psycholo- 
gies of St. Augustine and Aristotle as rivals and as opponents. What 
is more, it is a fact that St. Thomas himself, in accepting the principles 
of Aristotle on the constitution of man, has rejected in a classical way 
all Platonic answers to an Aristotelian question, the question of the 
conditions governing the defence of the integral unity of man.* 

3. But to reject Platonic answers (even the Platonic answers of 
St. Augustine) to an Aristotelian question does not necessarily mean 


6St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XV, 28, 51; Pat. Lat., vol. 42, col. 1098. 

7Cf. C. Fabro, L'uomo di fronte a Dio in Soeren Kierkegaard (Coliectio Urbaniana, 
Series I, Collationes, no. 3. Romae: Editiones Urbanianae, n.d.). For a recent inter- 
pretation of the Confessions, cf. P. Courgelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de saint 
Augustin (Paris: E. de Boccard, 1950). 

88.C.G., II, 57; S.T., 1, 76, 1; De Spirit. Creat., 2; Q.D. De Anima, 1. 
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rejecting Plato and, even more, St. Augustine on thetr own ground, 
namely, within the domain of moral and religious psychology. It is 
here that St. Thomas was an innovator who yet knew how to remain 
faithful to St. Augustine. 

To him, St. Augustine was not primarily a metaphysical rival; 
he was rather a teacher of the religious message of Christian wisdom 
St. Thomas’ acceptance of the Aristotelian definition of the human 
soul as a part of the human composite did not involve an abandonment 
of the Augustinian notion of man as a soul using a body. On the 
contrary, St. Thomas undertook to show that the Aristotelian meta- 
physical psychology explained what man is, whereas the religious 
psychology of St. Augustine explained what man should become. 
Furthermore, these two notions of what man is and what he should 
become so complement one another that we begin to see in all its 
fulness the mystery of man’s reality and life. 

Before considering the contemporary pertinence of the Thomisti« 
notion of man as a creative historical synthesis of the 13th century, 
let me now present, in their simplest outlines, these three aspects of 
the Thomistic man. 


I] 


Let me begin by recalling that magnificent Augustinian inheritance 
of man as an eternal convert and pilgrim. How could St. Thomas not 
have made his own the intense Christian personalism of St. Augustine? 

In the Christian Platonic tradition of St. Augustine, conversion to 
truth, to goodness, and to liberty is the very core of man’s life. If, in 
the face of Aristotelianism, many Christian thinkers down to modern 
times have clung with loyal tenacity to Platonism, they have been 
motivated by an enduring instinct, obscure but unfailing, that the 
human person is at home only in a world of spiritual truth and good- 
ness, a world of justice and love, that same world which St. Augustine 
has recorded throughout his writings. Man is no mere detached 
spectator observing things and manufacturing abstractions in order to 
describe them. He is personally involved in existence, and every free 
act he performs is essentially and basically a response to the truth arfd 
goodness that things reveal to him. And the response, in this meeting 
with truth and goodness, is to nothing less than a divine invitation, 


calling not only for his reflection but also for his personal commitment, 


his freedom, his love, indeed, his very self. In such a world, so full of the 
divine presence, St. Augustine taught many centuries of Christian 
thinkers that, by the truth and the love with which He surrounds us, 
God is always waiting for us and for our answer to Him. 
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The Augustinian world is spirituai and personal, it is made for 
adventure and decision, and that is why there is only one way in which 
to live within it. For it sends man within himself to the Wisdom who 
formed it and is seeking to form him.*® To live in this world, conse- 
quently, is to live within truth and turned towards truth; and it is to 
live by personal involvement within a divine call to embrace the truth. 
In short, living in the Augustinian world is an uninterrupted dialogue 
with God. 

Not a few generations of Christian thinkers have meditated on 
these Augustinian lessons. Medieval thought is full of the interior pull 
of eternity upon man. St. Anselm never ceased to marvel at that 
irresistible divine truth that broke through the creaturely littleness of 
his mind and even the dark confusion that had befallen the sons of 
Eve. St. Bernard of Clairvaux always wondered at a God who was 
never to be outdone in love, who went before man in all his prayers, 
and who wanted nothing more from man than to adopt him into the 
world of His love. As for St. Bonaventure, to him the deepest reality 
of each thing was to reveal God, and therefore the deepest way to 
study the perfections of the world was to rise to the God whom they 
expressed, 

It might not seem that St. Thomas accepted the Augustinian 
tradition as his own. Indeed, the conduct of 13th-century Augustinians 
would suggest that in the major issues cf the day to accept Aristotle 
meant to reject St. Augustine. Yet the situation is not so simple. 
St. Thomas did not act as though his opposition of Platonism separated 
him from St. Augustine. We must therefore see how, in accepting 
from Aristotle the basis on which the unity of man was to be discussed, 
St. Thomas thought he was contributing to the development and 
renewal of Augustinianism rather than to its destruction. 

St. Augustine never denied that soul and body constitute one being 
called man.!® But even so, what it is hard to find in his writings is any 
awareness that within the human composite the body exists entirely 
for the sake of the soul; in other words, that the soul has a spiritual 


need of the body and gains spiritually by being joined to it. Yet this is 
the point which retained St. Thomas’ attention." For the human 


*St. Augustine, De Libero Arbitrio, II, 16.41; Pat. Lat., vol. 32, col. 1263. 

Cf. A. C. Pegis, ‘‘The Mind of St. Augustine,’’ Medieval Studies, V1 (1944), 
pp. 39-40 

"J shall not attempt any general documentation of this very large point of 
interpretation. But here are typical and illustrative texts: In II Sententiarum, 
d.3, 1, 6 (ed. P. Mandonnet, vol. IT (1929), pp. 101-6), d.3, 3, 1 (vol. II, pp. 112-5), 
d.3, 2-3 (vol. II, pp. 115-122); De Veritate, VIII, 6; S.C.G., II, 98; S.T., I, 79, 2; 
84, 8 
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composite is, to say the least, an unusual one. Whereas in the case of 
all other composites in nature the constitutive principles or parts 
exist through the existence of the composite, in the case of man the 
composite exists through the existence of one of its principles, namely, 
the soul.” How is this possible, and how can we explain the fact? 
What St. Thomas did in the presence of the fact was something very 
simple, indeed, so simple that there would be no need to call attention 
to it were it not that so few others have done the same thing. He began 
by maintaining intact and defending the fact of the human composite. 

Man exists, he is one being and he is composite. For man to be one 
being, that is to say, one in being, he must be his whole actuality 
through one principle. But since that principle, the soul, is itself a 
being in its own right, in order to explain the fact of human composite- 


ness without tampering with it, we must find within the nature of 


the human soul the reason why a spiritual substance informs matter. 
What, then, is man? If it be true that he is a composite with a spiritual 
existence, then the only way to put our finger on his oneness in nature 
is to say that he is an incarnate spirit. Man is an incarnate spirit 
because by nature the soul needs the completion, the growth, and the 
development which incarnation can give. 

Most of us are inclined to think that because man has a whole 
nature he has a complete nature; that is to say, we are inclined to 
think that man is a complete being. What St. Thomas, on the contrary, 
is asking us to think is that because man is by nature an incarnate 
spirit, he is not a complete being; and the measure of his incomplete 
ness is his incarnation. In other words, we must interpret man’s 
temporal existence and life as adding spiritual completion to him 
through incarnation. May I| say, therefore, that for St. Thomas the 
substance of man’s temporal duration is nothing less than his becoming 
as spirit, his growth and coming of age as a spiritual being? May I also 
say that, seen in this way, the existence of man in history, that very 
existence of which biographies are written, is a record not merely of 
what man has done, but of the growth and building of what he ts; for 
what man does in his historical existence forges what he is as a human 
person. 

We have thus rejoined St. Augustine. But because we have 
rejoined him by means of ‘Aristotelian principles, it is necessary to add 
that we have also transformed him. St. Thomas Aquinas fully accepts 
the Augustinian notion that man is a mind made in the image of God; 

"De Unitate Intellectus, 111 [84]; ed. L. Keeler (Romae: Typis Pontificiae 


Universitatis Gregorianae, 1936), p. 53 
40. D. De Anima, 1. 
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but I beg to call attention to the fact that in his Summa Theologica 
he locates it after he has expounded along Aristotelian lines his doctrine 
of the unity of man’s being, and nature, and operation." Aristotle 
commands for St. Thomas the discussion of man’s unity in existence. 
It is only when we come to ask, not what the human composite ts, 
but what it zs for, that we rejoin St. Augustine; and it is a fact that 
St. Thomas rejoined him and intended to rejoin him. Man is composed 
of soul and body within the unity of a spiritual existence in order to 
become mind. The whole composite man is to become mind; not indeed 
the barren and isolated mind that Descartes set loose in modern 
philosophy, but the living mind which is nothing less than the fulfilled 
unity of the whole man, gathering his whole life within the oneness 
of one intellectual vision and one spiritual goal. Man must become a 
mind so that his intellectual search, his love, and his desire for freedom 
and for repose, which are as composite and incarnate as his nature 
itself, might be unified and brought to completion. Man must learn 
to become one spirit and one desire and live, by the free and total 
commitment of himself, within his hope in God’s love." 

The 18th-century Christian Jacob who read the works of Aristotle 
found in St. Thomas a theologian who told him what Athens and 
Jerusalem had to do with one another. Human history has not only a 
transcendent terminus, but also a temporal one. For man must come 
to know his humanity by recording it historica'ly, by exteriorizing 
himself in a civilization which is the human means of his interior 
growth as a man, and this he must do in the world of time in order to 
make possible the transcendent purpose of human history. Between 
God and man, therefore, there are two human intervals, human 
nature and its history; yet these intervals do not separate man from 
God, nor the city of man from the City of God. For, as St. Thomas 
sees it, the nature which man has received from God is his first step 
towards God, and this is what he must discover and shape and affirm 
in his own name. 

There is a humanism and a naturalism in such a doctrine of man 
which, even at the moment of rejoining St. Augustine, give a more 


enduring explanation of man's temporal existence and of the role and 


value of that existence in his destiny. By completely interiorizing the 


“The so called Treatise on Man (S.T., 1, 75-89) is deeply Aristotelian in inspira- 
tion: cf. such crucial texts as: S.7., I, 76, 1; 84, 3-4, 6; 86, 1; 89, 1. For the doctrine 
of the divine image in man, and particularly the sense in which St. Thomas rejoins 
St. Augustine, cf. S.7., I, 98, 7-8 (with which cp. De Veritate, X, 7). 

(Cf. a fascinating text in S.T., I-II, 5, 5, ad 2 (and notice the objection to which 
this is a reply). 
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human body within the spiritual economy of the soul, St. Thomas has 
both unified the human person in his innermost self, and given an 
entirely spiritual interpretation of man’s whole temporal duration. 
In this way, St. Thomas has likewise interiorized and spiritualized 
human history itself. For if the notion of man as an incarnate spirit, 
that is to say, a diminished spirit in the state of self-becoming, be 
correct, then the civilizations and cultures that man builds are his 
means in the building of himself into his fulness as a human being: 
they are the work of his reason and his hands in the service of his 
person. Man’s life in time has a permanently human substance and 
function; it is an inner part of man himself and an inner contribution 
to the fulfilment of his humanity. 

Let me risk a summary formulation. The Thomistic man is an 
Aristotelian composite aiming to become an Augustinian mind; but 
in this becoming he aims, not to divest himself of temporality, but, 
by spiritualizing what is temporal in flesh and mortality, to save and 
eternalize time itself. 

lV 

At this point I should indicate how a paper devoted, in the main, 
to the Thomistic fusion of St. Augustine and Aristotle is concerned 
with some permanent contributions of medieval philosophy to the 
notion of man. I must therefore consider wherein the Thomistic view 
of man is representatively medieval, and, furthermore, wherein it is 
of contemporary significance today. 

Seen in the perspective of history, St. Thomas answered a 13th 
century problem in a way which is deeply inspired by the supernatut 
alism of Christianity itself. Where the Averroists at the University of 
Paris, in order to receive Greek philosophy, deified Aristotle and made 
of reason and nature a completely self-enclosed revival of antiquity 
within Christianity; and where the Augustinians, looking with suspicion 


upon the Averroistic maintenance of a pagan order of nature and 


reason divided from Christianity, resisted the very notion of an 
autonomous philosophy'®—St. Thomas neither opposed nor deified 
Aristotle and his philosophy. He rather accepted nature and reason 
and science from Aristotle, he gave them their full and proper rights 
within Christianity, and he opened them confidently and fearlessly 
to the supernatural light of the divine revelation. In the very wholeness 
of their natures, creatures could not but lead to God, being His works; 


6Cf., for example, St. Bonaventure, Collationes in Hexwmeron, 1V (Opera, ed 
Quaracchi, vol. V (1891), pp. 349-53). For St. Bonaventure’s view of the errors 
of Aristotle, cf. ibid., V, 2-4 (vol. V, pp. 360-1) 
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and if Aristotle did not know (as he did not) the creative presence of 
God in things, St. Thomas saw no reason to follow suit. To him, 
Aristotle was not errorless; but to insist upon the integrity of things 
in their constitution and their dynamic finality in their movement and 
activity was not an error: it was the recognition of what God had put 
into His creatures. ‘To St. Thomas, the philosophy of Aristotle was an 
adequate vehicle of expressing this recognition. Christian thought 
henceforth possessed within itself, in addition to a Scriptural exegesis 
of the world and of man from Genesis to the Beatific Vision, a human 
science of all reality observed and discovered by man, according to 
the native light and procedures of his reason, in the intelligibility of the 
world that God had created. With St. Thomas, the Christian man 
began to understand and to explain his world and himself in a human 
and rational way, and in so doing awoke to the nature of the ration- 
ality within him. 

Of the many aspects of the naturalism of St. Thomas, | shall here 
insist only on the spiritualism which permeates reason and nature in 
man and his life. Aristotle taught St. Thomas that every substance 
is one in its being and whole in its nature and finality. But in giving 
metaphysical roots to the human person and to his dignity, St. 
Thomas was not intending to depart from the world of light and truth 
which he had inherited from St. Augustine and St. Anselm. The world 
remained for him the divine book of creation in which man could read 
the providential message of God to him. All that St. Augustine and 
St. Anselm had said about the irresistible presence of God to things 
and to the human intellect St. Thomas has accepted: the world is an 
intelligible order of change and finality, and order is God as present in 
His creatures. That St. Thomas interprets in an Aristotelian way the 
presence of divine truth in creation is a fact; but this interpretation 
of creaturely truths as dynamic and active realities in their own right 
is to St. Thomas no more than a more adequate way to express the 
presence of God to His creatures and their participation in His truth!’ 

In this conclusion, St. Thomas gave voice in his own way to the 
religious humanism of the medieval Christian world. Now there was 
never a time, as it seems to me, when the synthesis of Augustinian 


spiritualism and Aristotelian naturalism into an authentic Christian 


personalism was more needed than it is today. We know a great deal to- 

day about rationality, but it is a scientific rationality, a rationality that 

is trained to measure and to weigh, to calculate and to predict, a ration- 

ality that is impersonal and that can be helpless against becoming 

inhuman. Since ‘‘the century of genius,’’ that stretches from Galileo 
"Cf. St. Thomas, De Spirit. Creat., X, ad 8; S.T., I, 107, 2. 
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to Newton, man has made tremendous strides in his knowledge of the 
behaviour of matter. We have lived through two scientific eras, those 
of Newton and Einstein, and there are some who also suggest that 
we outgrew the physics of Einstein a quarter of a century ago. Man's 
scientific control over nature is today symbolized by that modern 
sword of Damocles that hangs over all our heads, the A-bomb and 
its progeny. 

But our spiritual uncertainty and confusion seem to be in direct 
proportion to our conquest of nature. And whether we listen to prelates 
or statesmen, educators or research scientists, the diagnosis of our 
basic illness is the same. Our illness is not that we have conquered 
nature, or that we have made unparalleled progress in science and in 
its industrial applications: our illness is that we do not seem to know 
how to find bonds of universality and community among men, or 
how to effect a communication among them which 1s human and moral 
in its sympathies, personal in its convictions and sensibilities, and 
therefore reaching out with affinity and understanding to that which 
is genuinely human in all men. Some years ago, an American university 
president said that we were a faithless generation; today we should 
have to add that we are also an irrational generation—irrational, that 
is, except for our science. 

I venture to think that a depersonalized and scientific reason needs 
desperately to recapture the medieval meaning of human rationality 
and of the rationality of the world. There can be no humanities in out 
universities or in our society unless man is there, that is, man as a 
spiritual and free person and not merely as a scientific calculator, 
man as a seeker after a truth by which to live and not merely as a 
laboratory pointer-reader. Our medieval predecessors spent a great 
deal of time studying man, just as we have spent a great deal of time, 
since the 17th century, in studying the world. And it is a fact that 
Greek philosophy entered the medieval Christian world at a moment 
when centuries of spiritual life had prepared the way for the emergence 
of the theological and philosophical humanism of St. Thomas in the 
13th century. It is, | think, the vision of this humanism that we need 
today. 

For the great crises of our age are spiritual and human ones. Our 


deepest issues are not to avoid the threats from the East, but to find in 


ourselves the wisdom and the dedication to give a renewed formulation 
of our basic Christian convictions on the nature of law and government, 
on the political and economic rights and responsibilities of men in 
society, on human liberty and the spiritual goals of temporal life. 
Our concern is to free ourselves from the suffocating rhetoric of slogans, 
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the sophisticated pressures of propaganda and advertising, the vicious 


inhumanity of the political lie. We want to learn how to defend the 


existence of legitimate authority against the tyranny of authoritarian- 
ism and liberty against the chaos of libertarianism. These needs are 
the symptoms of our spiritual ills. But, in a deeper sense, they are the 
symptoms of our spiritual atrophy as a civilization. 

The late A. N. Whitehead has said that modern science has 
inherited from the Middle Ages that faith in the order of nature which 
makes science possible.!® But the medieval faith in the order of the 
world was also a faith in man’s place in the world and in the meaning 
and value of his rationality. Before it became a,measurer of nature, 
man’s reason was in the medieval world the docile and humble 
student of the divine image written within it. In the theology and 
philosophy of St. Thomas, medieval civilization produced a synthesis 
in which man’s being and life as a Christian and as a man, his unity 
as a spiritual person composed of soul and body and living on the 
confines of eternity and time, hisintegral growth asa pilgrim of heaven 
and as a builder of an earthly civilization, his spiritual completion as a 
seeker of religious wisdom no less than of human wisdom and science, 
found successful development. 

It is, | believe, pertinent to present such a synthesis in the 20th 


century. 


‘A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (Cambridge University Press, 
1946), p. 23 





